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that at length the learning of Germany revolted from a
bondage in which it recognised a hybrid monster of
Greek, Eoman, and French extraction. It is true that
France herself, especially after the Eevolution had
thrown her back on older memories than those of
Richelieu's centralism or Henri Quatre, came to learn
the literary value of her own early history. But, in
spite of these successes of the national against the
classical spirit, one strong survival of classical influ-
ences lingered, and still lingers, in the critical mind
of Europe. If men like Goethe and Yietor Hugo could
cast off the bondage of Greek models, and appeal trium-
phantly to the art of Shakspere and Caldoron, criticism
was still far from giving up those univeisal ideas which,
logically enough, had accompanied the conception of
literature as the imitation of universal models. Thus
for example, the main purpose of A. W. Schlegel's
defence of the "Eoniantic School" Mas to reconcile
the conflicting principles of " Eoinantic " and classical
art in universal ideas common to and undeilying both;
and Coleridge upholds the universal claims of Shak-
spere's art with as much enthusiasm as any classical
critic ever upheld those of the ancient rnasteis.

The truth is that the " Eomantic School" represented
reformers imperfectly conscious of tho purport of their
reforms. These dissidents from an ancient creed of
critical dogma failed to see that if literary ait is some-
thing better than an imitation of models, if these models
are admitted to be out of place when carried into social
conditions markedly different from those under \\hich
they weie produced, then the dependence of literary
ideals on limited spheres of human association follows
as a matter of course, and "Eomantic" pretenders to
universal rights are caught in the act of self-contradie-